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Christian era, are chiefly the following : (i) The representation of the marriage 
of relatives as a religious duty at the time to which the story refers. Some 
passages are cited from the Talmud and the early Midrash Sijra which seem 
to show that not only in the Talmudic age but for some time before the fall 
of the second temple this duty was not recognized. The suggestion is cau- 
tiously hazarded that the writer may have intended to break a lance in behalf 
of the vanishing custom which he may have believed to be obligatory on all 
ages. (2) The argument strongly urged by Schiirer that the writer of Tobit 
cannot have been acquainted with the temple as restored by Herod (See 
text A xiv. 5^.). He was familiar with a temple, but with one conspicuous for 
its inferiority. "A glorious building" was a hope of the future, not a fact of 
the present. (3) The description of Noah as an eminently good man fits in 
with the ideas expressed in the Book of Jubilees and Ecclesiasticus, whereas 
the Rabbis regarded this patriarch with but little favor, ascribing his deliver- 
ance solely to the divine grace. (4) The mention of a dog as the attendant 
of Tobias is thought to point to an age strongly affected by Greek influence 
rather than to the Talmudic period when the keeping of dogs by Jews was 
discouraged by their religious leaders. (5) The urgent warning against the 
intermarriage of Jews and Gentiles would have been unnecessary, it is argued, 
had the book been the product of Rabbinic times. (6) A Talmudic writer, 
it is affirmed, would have given the number of Sarah's deceased hus- 
bands as three not as seven. The Rabbis forbade a widow to marry again 
more than two or three times. (7) The absence of any reference to the Mes- 
siah or the doctrine of the resurrection is considered unfavorable to the origin 
of the work in the Talmudic schools. These arguments would have been 
more effective had they been grouped together. As it is they are scattered 
about the pamphlet so that their collective significance is not apparent. Taken 
together they constitute a strong case in favor of a pre-Christian date. They 
hardly prove as early a period as that recommended. As regards the two 
Greek texts usually referred to as A and B, Rosenmann agrees with Noldeke, 
Fritzsche, and K6nig in assigning priority to A. The pamphlet has been 
carelessly printed, as the list of errata contains nineteen mistakes, rather a 
large number for forty-one pages. W. Taylor Smith. 



The Last of the Prophets. A study of the life, teaching and character of John 
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The biography of John the Baptist is so hopelessly in obscurity that one 

can venture to write a sketch which in greater part must be only more or less 

suggestive. For a sketch of his life before his public appearance, which the 

imagination of one will create, can hardly expect completely to commend 

itself to the mind of another. But there appears to be no reason against using 
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the material in hand in order to discover back in the periods of boyhood and 
desert-obscurity the roots of his public life and teaching. This the volume 
under review has in its first half endeavored to do. The author emphasizes 
the historical and social factors which were present in the life of every Jewish 
boy at that time. But in doing this he has rather obscured the character of 
John, basing his conjectures prevailingly on history rather than on the hints 
which the peculiar nature of John affords. One must raise the question whether 
this tendency has not made that part of the book more hazy than it ought to 
be and John's nature less characteristic than it evidently was. It is a ques- 
tion, too, whether much that is conjectured of John's early life does not fail 
wholly to blend with what is afterwards known of him. In the discussion of 
John's public life the author grasps the unity of his teaching and treats it all 
in the light of John's conception of the Kingdom of God. But even here the 
treatment seems to lack in clearness. In fact, a comprehensive criticism of 
the book is that it is more rhetorical than scientific and dispassionate, and 
therein lies its deficiency. Its leading, which is at times fascinating, does not 
always lead the reader into light. But the book is very readable and helpful, 
and if it does not always satisfy it very often suggests and stimulates thought. 

C. E. W. 

The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By Rev. J. R. B. 
Walker. Based on the Authorized Version. With an introduction by 
M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. Boston and Chicago : Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society : 1894. Octavo. Pages 980. $2.00. 
This work is an attempt to supply the need of a concordance more com- 
plete and more accurate than Cruden's and its various revisions and abridg- 
ments, without exceeding the limits of a compact and convenient octavo. It 
is an independent work, based on the English Bible itself and not a revision 
of any existing concordance. It contains fifty thousand more references than 
Cruden's "Complete," besides thousands more where unessential words have 
been superseded by more important ones. Unlike Dr. Strong's monumental 
work, also published last year, it does not lay claim to absolute completeness, 
but only to a practical completeness as regards words which one would ever 
use in the search for a text. This claim would seem to be justified by a prac- 
tical test. A considerable number of passages were taken at random from 
the Old and New Testaments and each verse was found by means of the Con- 
cordance under not less than four and sometimes as many as thirteen different 
words, the average being six. It would thus seem that the book is sufficiently 
complete for all practical purposes as a "text-finder," which is all it claims to 
be. Indeed, it may be questioned whether some words of little importance 
might not be omitted altogether without loss to the student. It is difficult to 
see, for example, on what principle of selection such a word as " but " is given 
for seventeen passages and omitted for hundreds of others where it is used in 
the same way. Unlike the usage of Young's Analytical and similar works 



